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ability.  The  Academy’s  competitions  are 
open  to  all.  During  its  short  existence  it 
has  instructed  more  than  seventy  students, 
and  a large  proportion  of  them  have  already 
•obtained  high  rank  in  the  world  outside. 

B 

SEPTEMBER  22,  1862 

The  twenty-second  day  of  September 
marks  an  epoch  second  only  to  the  fourth 
day  of  July.  On  the  fourth  day  of  July  the 
American  people  declared  themselves  free. 
On  the  twenty-second  day  of  September  the 
American  people  declared  the  enslaved  Negro 
race  free. 

For  the  Emancipation  proclamation  was  as 
truly  the  act  of  the  American  Nation  as  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was  the  act  of 
the  American  Colonies.  In  issuing  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation  Abraham  Lincoln 
acted  for  the  American  people  as  truly  as 
did  Thomas  Jefferson  in  drafting  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence. 

Mr.  Lincoln  had  long  contemplated  the 
emancipation  of  the  slave.  For  some  months 
he  had  made  it  matter  of  conference  with  his 
associates  in  the  Government.  On  the  13th 
of  July,  1862,  he  declared  to  two  of  them, 
Seward  .and  Welles,  that  emancipation  was  a 
military  necessity  : “ We  must  free  ourselves 
or  be  ourselves  subdued.”  Nine  days  later 
he  read  a draft  emancipation  proclamation. 
And  yet  he  waited  two  months  after  that 
before  he  issued  it.  Why  did  he  wait  ? 

For  two  reasons. 

One  was  Mr.  Seward’s  suggestion  : “ Post- 
pone its  issue  until  you  can  give  it  to  the 
country  supported  by  military  success,  in- 
stead of  issuing  it,  as  would  be  the  case  now, 
upon  the  greatest  disasters  of  the  war.” 
What  was  substantially  a victory  of  the  Union 
forces  at  Antietam  removed  this  objection 
and  afforded  the  occasion  which  Mr.  Seward 
wished  for. 

The  other  objection  was  the  one  which 
Mr.  James  Ford  Rhodes  has  interpreted  in 
his  “ History  of  the  United  States  “ Lin- 
coln must  satisfy  himself  that  public  opinion 
at  the  North  would  sustain  him  in  the 
action.  . . . Was  the  sentiment  of  the  plain 
people,  the  mass  of  steady  Republicans  and 
war  Democrats,  ripe  for  an  edict  of  free- 
dom ?” 

Not  until  Mr.  Lincoln  had  settled  his 
doubts,  not  until  he  had  come  to  the  conclu- 
ion  that  the  plain  people  of  the  North  would 
the  issue  as  he  saw  it,  was  he  ready  to 


speak  the  decisive  word.  An  edict  from  the 
President  unsupported  by  the  people  would 
have  been  as  futile  as  General  hYemont’s 
proclamation  of  freedom  in  August,  1861, 
which  Mr.  Lincoln  ordered  withdrawn.  “ I 
do  not  want,”  he  said  to  a body  of  petition- 
ing clergymen,  “ to  issue  a document  that 
the  whole  world  will  see  must  necessarily  be 
inoperative,  like  the  Pope’s  bull  against  the 
comet.”  When  he  issued  his  proclamation 
of  emancipation,  it  was  not  inoperative.  For 
the  people  of  the  North  spoke  through  him 
when  he  spoke. 

This  proclamation  of  September  22  was 
the  announcement  of  the  decision  ; the  later 
proclamation  of  January  1,  1863,  put  that 
decision  into  effect. 

Two  qualities  combined  to  make  Abraham 
Lincoln  a great  President  of  a self-governing 
Republic.  He  could  wait  patiently  for  the 
people’s  will,  and  could  act  vigorously  in  the 
execution  of  that  will. 

He  was  attacked  by  political  opponents  as 
a “dictator,”  as  an  “imperator,”  as  a 
“ despot,”  a “ usurper,”  a “ man  ruthlessly 
trampling  on  the  Constitution,  the  laws,  and 
the  rights  of  the  people  of  the  country.” 

He  did  not  impose  his  will  upon  the  peo- 
ple. He  did  not  assume  the  power  of  a 
dictator.  He  did  not  act  in  lieu  of  the  peo- 
ple. A leader  of  the  people,  a teacher  of 
the  people,  he  was  also  the  voice  of  the 
people.  Their  will  was  expressed  in  his 
action ; and  that  it  might  be  expressed  in 
his  action,  he  waited  till  their  will  was  formed. 

But  this  waiting  was  never  the  waiting  of 
timidity.  He  waited  for  no  command.  He 
understood  the  people,  and  by  his  action 
interpreted  their  will — a will  formed  but  not 
expressed.  There  was  no  clause  in  the 
Constitution  authorizing  him  to  issue  an 
emancipation  proclamation.  There  was  no 
act  of  Congress  authorizing  him  to  .issue  it. 
There  was  no  election  giving  him  a mandate 
from  the  people. 

But  when  he  acted,  the  people  approved. 
Critics  there  were  in  plenty,  to  demand  a 
Constitutional  clause,  or  a Congressional  act, 
or  a popular  election.  But  the  people  rati- 
fied the  act  of  their  great  leader.  He  had 
understood  them.  He  had  acted  for  them. 
They  made  his  act  their  act. 

The  emancipation  of  the  Negro  race  was 
the  act  of  the  American  people.  The  great- 
ness of  Abraham  Lincoln  was  the  greatness 
of  a statesman  who  could  lead  them  to  that 
act,  who  could  understand  their  unexpressed 
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will  calling  for  that  act,  and  who  dared  to  do 
the  act  in  their  name  and  on  their  behalf. 


B 

THE  PROGRESSIVE  MOVE- 
MENT 

HI— WHAT  IS  THE  CHIEF  ISSUE? 

In  one  of  his  recent  speeches  Governor 
Wilson  declares  his  belief  that  his  platform 
and  that  of  the  Progressives  are  substantially 
identical.  He  says  : 

I don’t  find  any  great  difference  between  my 
table  of  contents  and  the  table  of  contents  of 
those  who  have  voted  with  the  Republican  party 
and  are  very  much  dissatisfied  with  the  way  in 
which  the  Republican  party  has  rewarded  their 
confidence.  They  want  the  same  things  that  I. 
want,  and  I don’t  know  of  anything  under  God’s 
heaven  to  prevent  our  getting  together.  We 
want  the  same  things,  we  have  the  same  faith  in 
the  old  traditions  of  the  American  people,  and 
we  have  made  up  our  minds  that  we  are  going 
now  to  have  the  reality  instead  of  the  shadow. 

There  are  many  Americans,  and  probably 
not  a few  readers  of  The  Outlook,  who  agree 
with  Governor  Wilson,  who  think  that  the 
difference  between  the  two  parties  is  a differ- 
ence between  Democratic  Progressives  and 
Republican  Progressives,  that  the  division  is 
rather  between  two  leaders  than  between  two 
political  purposes. 

For  two  reasons  The  Outlook  cannot  share 
this  opinion.  Governor  Wilson,  in  a para- 
graph in  the  same  speech  from  which  we 
have  quoted  above,  indicates  one  of  these 
reasons.  Speaking  of  the  combination  be- 
tween corrupt  capitalists  and  corrupt  poli- 
ticians, he  says : 

I had  occasion  to  test  the  power  of  that  little 
group  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and  I had  the 
sati.sfaction  of  discovering  that  I had  been  right 
in  supposing  that  it  didn’t  have  any  power  at 
all.  It  looked  as  if  it  were  intrenched*  in  a 
fortress,  it  looked  as  if  the  portholes,  as  if  the 
embrasures  of  that  fortress  showed  the  muzzles 
of  guns,  but,  as  I told  my  good  fellow-citizens  in 
the  city  of  Newark,  all  they  had  to  do  was  to 
rest  a little  weight  upon  it  and  they  would  find 
that  the  whole  thing  was  a fabric  of  cardboard. 

]\Ir.  Bryce,  when  he -wrote  his  “ American 
Commonwealth  ” in  1888,  did  not  entertain 
Governor  Wilson’s  happy  optimism  respect- 
ing bossism.  He  devoted  five  chapters  to  a 
description  of  machines  and  bosses,  and  one 
chapter  to  “the  war  against  the  bosses.” 
He  sums  up  his  history  of  this  war  in  the 
following  terms : 

The  struggle  between  the  professional  poli- 
ticians and  the  reformers  has  been  going  on  in 
the  great  cities,  with  varying  fortune,  for  the  last 


twenty  years.  As  illustrations  of  the  incidents 
that  mark  it  will  be  found  in  subsequent  chap- 
ters, I will  say  only  that,  in  the  onslaughts  on 
the  Rings  which  most  elections  bring  round,  the 
reformers,  though  they  seldom  capture  the  cita- 
del, often  destroy  some  of  the  outworks,  and 
frighten  the  garrison  into  a more  cautious  and 
moderate  use  of  their  power. 


And  he  quotes  Fernando  Wood  as  saying 
that  such  reforms  compel  the  bosses  “ to 
pander  a little  to  the  moral  sense  of  the 
community.” 

American  history  does  not  justify  Gov- 
ernor Wilson’s  optimism  ; it  does  abundantly 
justify  Mr.  Bryce’s  grave  estimate  of  the 
peril  to  the  American  Republic  from  machine 
and  boss  rule.  Washington  did  not  find  this 
“ invisible  government  ” a fabric  of  card- 
boards in  the  American  Revolution,  nor 
Lincoln  in  the  Civil  War,  nor  Cleveland  in 
his  fight  against  Tammany,  nor  the  men  of 
honor  in  their  two  years’  campaign  to  rid  the 
Senate  of  Lorimer,  nor  the  reformers  in  the 
municipal  campaigns  in  Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Cincinnati,  and  Chicago,  still 
going  on.  Honesty  is  going  to  win ; but 
not  without  a hard  battle.  And  the  question 
before  the  voters  is  a twofold  one : partly 
personal,  Are  Roosevelt  and  Johnson,  or  Wil- 
son and  Marshall,  the  better  fighting  men } 
partly  political.  Is  the  Democratic  party,  with 
its  past  history  and  its  present  local  leaders, 
or  the  Progressive  party,  with  its  leaders  and 
its  purposes,  the  better  army  to  which  to 
intrust  the  campaign  ? 

The  Democratic  party  evidently  regards 
this  issue  as  one  of  secondary  importance. 
In  its  platform  it  treats  the  revision  of  the 
tariff  as  the  immediate  and  primary  issue  of 
the  campaign.  It  charges  the  unequal  dis- 
tribution of  wealth,  the  existence  and  extent 
of  poverty,  the  exactions  of  the  trusts,  the 
high  cost  of  living,  all  to  the  protective  S}’S- 
tem.  Abolish  the  protective  system  ; then 
concentration  of  wealth,  distribution  of  pov- 
erty, trusts  and  commercial  conspiracies,  the 
high  cost  of  living,  will  all  disappear.  What 
it  sa}'S  in  its  platform  respecting  labor  legis- 
lation is  a quotation  from  former  platforms  ; 
what  it  says  respecting  social  injustice  is 
mainly  a demand  for  law  reforms  which  will 
rid  the  present  legal  system  of  delays,  expense, 
and  uncertainties  ; what  it  says  respecting  the 
power  of  the  Federal  Government  to  protect 
from  injustice  emphasizes  primary  depend- 
ence on  the  States  ; and  the  only  remedy  it 
proposes  for  boss  rule  is  the  offer  of  th^ 
Democratic  party  “as  an  agency  throu 


